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Peoples,  Politics  and  Peanuts  in  Eastern  Africa 

BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 

THE  postwar  dismantling  of  empires  has  left  only  the  development  of  these  territories.  These  arise, 
one  major  colonial  continent — Africa.  Europe  needs  above  all,  from  the  fact  that  here  is  an  area,  unlike 
Africa,  but,  it  is  asked,  what  does  Africa  itself  most  of  colonial  Africa,  where  a  substantial  Euro¬ 
want?  In  the  past  five  years,  as  colonial  powers  pean  element  has  settled  on  the  land  and  raised 
have  been  working  out  development  programs  for  a  new  generation  to  consider  itself  first  Kenyan 
their  African  dependencies,  closely  related  to  their  or  Rhodesian,  and  only  then  British.  The  demand 
own  needs  and  presupposing  some  form  of  con-  of  this  small,  privileged  community  for  effective 
tinuing  association,  the  map  of  the  colonial  world  political  control  conflicts  at  crucial  points  with  the 
has  greatly  changed.  These  changes,  in  the  perspec-  needs  and  interests  of  the  African  majority  and 
tive  of  time  and  African  nationalism,  inevitably  creates  what  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
inspire  speculation  about  the  political  future  of  the  Colonies,  James  Griffiths,  described  in  his  1950 
continent.  Whose  Africa  is  it  ultimately  to  be?  report  as  the  most  difficult  constitutional  problem 
Can  the  colonial  powers  profit  from  past  exp>erience  in  the  colonial  empire.^  This  problem  concerns  not 
in  other  areas  to  develop  a  permanent  cooperative  Britain  alone  but  the  United  States  and  the  United 
relationship  with  their  African  teritories?  Are  the  Nations  through  their  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
alternatives  for  Europeans  to  pack  up  and  leave  grams  and  involves  the  entire  Western  world, 
now,  as  has  been  seriously  suggested  in  the  Gold  whose  survival  depends  on  achieving  a  constructive 
Coast  and  Nigeria,  for  example,  or  to  undertake  partnership  with  millions  of  nonwhite  peoples, 
rigorous  suppression  of  nationalist  movements? 

What  should  be  the  objectives  of  economic  plan-  WHITE  MAN’S  COUNTRY 

ning  for  the  continent?  Geography  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  complex 

These  questions  may  as  yet  seem  remote  in  the  problems  which  condition  economic  development 
six  territories  of  British  East  and  Central  Africa.*  in  the  area.  The  altitude  of  the  tropical  plateau 
Yet  this  great  area,  roughly  the  size  of  Europe  tempers  the  effects  of  equatorial  latitudes  and  has 
west  of  the  Oder  River,  has  been  the  object  of  invited  European  enterprises.  Geography  inspired 
considerable  planning  and  development  activity,  Cecil  Rhodes’  “northern  policy,”  which  envisioned 
including  the  much-publicized  Tanganyika  ground-  a  European  state  linking  the  Cape  with  Cairo, 
nuts  scheme.  In  Britain’s  years  of  crisis  following  only  the  fact  of  white  settlement  and  its  after- 

World  War  II,  great  claims  were  advanced  for  math,  including  the  European  pressure  for  a  great 
the  region.  New  Hoover  Dams,  Detroits  and  Pitts-  dominion  that  would  stretch  across  Capricorn  Af- 
burghs  were  to  rise  on  the  Zambezi;  the  Tanganyika  j-jca,  eventually  comprising  East  Africa  too,  justifies 
project  was  to  go  far  toward  solving  the  world  s  treating  these  six  diverse  territories  as  a  unit.  For 
shortage  of  fats  and  oils;  a  cattle  industry  could  they  are  cerainly  not  homogeneous  from  almost 
be  developed  there  which  would  rival  Argentina’s,  any  other  point  of  view,  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
In  this  initial  stage  of  enthusiasm  basic  factors  lim-  with  its  special  political  status,  can  perhaps  only 
iting  development,  such  as  land,  labor,  communi-  be  included  because  of  the  leading  role  that  terri- 
cations  and  capital  needs,  were  not  given  sufficient  tory  has  taken  in  the  dominion  movement.* 
attention  by  some  sectors  of  British  opinion  and, 

judging  from  the  record,  by  some  British  officials.  2.  Parliamentary  Debates  (Hansard),  House  of  Commons, 

.  ,  ,  Vol.  477,  No.  78  (July  \^,  1950), 

Closely  related  to  the  economic  problem,  more-  ^  gcnpi-jj  background  see  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey, 
over,  are  racial,  cultural  and  political  obstacles  to  2nd  ed.  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1945);  Colonial 

Office,  The  Colonial  Empire  (1939-47)  (London,  HMSO,  July 
I.  These  include,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report,  Southern  1947),  Cmd.  7167;  Colonial  Office,  The  British  Territories  in 
Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  in  Central  Africa,  East  and  Central  Africa,  1945-1950  (London,  HMSO,  June 
and  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  in  East  Africa.  1950),  Cmd.  7997. 
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PATTERN  OF  SETTLEMENT 

Central  and  East  Africa  together  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  24  million  Africans,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Asians  and  about  210,000  Europeans.  Each 
of  these  three  communities  is  itself  a  diverse  group. 
The  majority  of  the  Africans  are  of  Bantu-speaking 
stock,  but  there  are  also  numerous  peoples  of  other 
strains.  No  language  is  common  to  them  all,  and 
tribal  or  cultural  distinctions  have  produced  a  large 
number  of  dialects  even  within  the  same  basic 
groups.  The  variety  of  social  and  political  organ¬ 
izations  the  Europeans  encountered  was  enormous. 

The  nonwhite  immigrant  community  is  no  less 
heterogeneous.  Originally  the  cast  coast  was  her¬ 
alded  as  “India’s  America.”  Imported  to  work  on 
the  Uganda  railway  and  other  projects,  the  Asians 
remained  as  artisans,  traders  and  government  em¬ 
ployees.  Of  the  approximately  173,000  Indians, 
more  than  half  are  located  in  Kenya,  but  there  are 
large  colonies  in  Tanganyika  and  Uganda  and 
much  smaller  communities  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland.  There  is  also  a  considerable  Arab 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika. 

As  elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  term  “European” 
denotes  any  member  of  the  white  community  and 
covers  a  variety  of  national  backgrounds.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  dominant  immigration  from  the  Bridsh 
Isles,  many  South  Africans — both  Boers  and  Eng¬ 
lish — made  their  way  into  the  area,  and  today  they 
are  still  coming,  settling  in  increasing  numbers  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Numerous  Germans  stayed  on 
in  Tanganyika  after  the  territory,  occupied  by 
Germany  about  1885,  passed  to  Britain  following 
World  War  I. 

Europeans  found  favorable  conditions  in  only 
limited  parts  of  the  region  but  also  sctded  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  in  defiance  of  unfavorable  conditions. 
Settlement  was  influenced  by  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  the  availability  of  African  labor  and  of  trans¬ 
portation  and,  not  least,  by  the  official  British  atti¬ 
tude  toward  colonization.  British  policy,  in  turn, 
was  determined  not  only  by  the  desire  to  encour¬ 
age  white  settlement  in  the  interests  of  African 
development  within  the  Empire  but  also  by  the 
requirements  of  the  African  peoples.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  European  settlement,  now  estimated  at 
196,000,  is  unevenly  distributed.  Its  impact  has 
been  greater  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  with  its  113,000 
Europeans,  and  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Kenya 
i  than  in  territories  like  Uganda  and  Nyasaland.^ 

In  the  space  of  half  a  century  this  settlement 

4.  Most  recent  population  estimates,  with  ethnic  breakdown, 
are  contained  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  British  Colonies  (Lon¬ 
don,  Hansard  Society  Pamphlet,  No.  9,  1950).  The  figure  for 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  taken  from  A.  Gordon-Brown,  ed..  Year¬ 
book  and  Guide  to  Southern  Africa,  1950  (London,  Low,  1950). 


Africa,  once  called  the  “Dark  Continent,”  is 
now  attracting  world  attention.  This  new 
interest  in  African  affairs  is  due  in  part  to 
the  need  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
for  some  of  Africa’s  strategic  raw  materials; 
in  part  also  to  the  contraction  of  world  lines 
of  communication  which  has  enhanced  the 
region’s  strategic  importance.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  Western  nations  begin  to  realize 
that  the  nonwhite  peoples,  numerically  a 
majority  of  the  world’s  population,  will  play 
an  increasing  part  in  international  decisions, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  ascertain  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Africans  them¬ 
selves.  By  publishing  this  Report,  which  will 
be  followed  by  other  publications  on  Africa, 
the  Research  Staff  hopes  to  fill  an  urgent 
need  for  information  about  developments  on 
that  continent. 


pattern  has  given  rise  to  economic  development 
which  is  also  uneven.  Kenya  and  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  have  diversified  economies.  Raw  material 
production  in  the  other  territories  is  often  danger¬ 
ously  concentrated  in  one  or  two  export  commodi¬ 
ties — sisal  for  Tanganyika,  cotton  for  Uganda, 
copper  for  Northern  Rhodesia.  This  makes  their 
prosperity  vulnerable  to  sudden  falls  in  world 
prices.’ 

The  resource  potential  of  the  region,  taken  as  a 
whole,  displays  considerable  diversity.  The  North¬ 
ern  Rhodesian  copper  belt  already  supplies  70 
per  cent  of  British  (Commonwealth  copper.  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  produces  gold,  asbestos  and  chrome 
in  significant  quantities,  and  its  coal  deposits  at 
Wankie  are  capable  of  great  expansion.  Tangan¬ 
yika,  now  famous  for  its  diamonds,  has  eight  large 
coal  fields,  containing  perhaps  a  billion  tons,  and 
extensive  deposits  of  titaniferous  magnetite.  Agri¬ 
cultural  potentialities  are  also  diversified,  with  the 
highlands  capable  of  producing  temperate  latitude 
crops  and  the  lowlands  suitable  for  tropical  output.^ 

DIVIDED  SOCIETY 

The  region’s  history  of  European  settlement'N 
created  the  central  problem  confronting  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Office  today  in  the  area — the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  regime  of  separate  communities,  each 

5.  For  economic  background  see  “Britain’s  Central  African 
Colonies  Hold  Promise  for  the  Future,”  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Vol.  37,  No.  2  (January  9,  1950);  T.  R.  Batten,  Prob¬ 
lems  of  African  Development  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1947  and  1948),  Pts.  I  and  II. 

6.  Investment  Opportunities  in  British  Africa  (Washington, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April  1949),  p.  26. 
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with  its  claim  on  the  land  and  its  demand  for 
precedence.  The  political  hallmark  of  the  multi¬ 
racial  society  is  the  appearance  of  separate  com- 
mimal  representation  in  colonial  legislatures  and 
of  political  action  groups  based  on  race.  Various 
forms  of  economic  and  social  differentiation,  in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  social  color  bar,  exist  in 
the  colonies:  compulsory  registration  of  African 
males  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Kenya;  native 
“pass  laws”  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  control  of 
the  entry  of  Africans  into  urban  areas  elsewhere; 
different  —  sometimes  discriminatory  —  marketing 
arrangements  for  European  and  African  produce; 
wage  differentials  for  European  and  African  work¬ 
ers;  and  in  the  Rhodesias  the  reservation  of  skilled 
jobs  for  Europeans. 

The  European  occupation  was  also  the  starting- 
point  of  the  great  migrations  of  Africans  to  towns, 
farms  and  mines  in  search  of  seasonal  employment 
and  a  cash  wage  with  which  to  meet  new  items  of 
expenditure  and  especially  the  poll  or  hut  tax.  The 
migrant  labor  system  perpetuates  and  even  de¬ 
presses  the  low  African  standard  of  living  because 
the  African  works  only  long  enough  and  demands 
only  enough  wage  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his 
bare  subsistence  needs  and  cash  demands;  yet  in 
his  months-long  absences  from  home  he  imperils 
his  food  supply,  family  relations  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  organization  of  life  on  the  land,  already  in 
process  of  disintegration.’ 

On  the  land  the  regime  has  manifested  itself 
in  Kenya  and  the  Rhodesias  in  the  demarcation 
of  “white”  and  “black”  areas,  or  reserves.  The  re¬ 
serve  system  had  its  origin  in  the  conflict  over 
good  land  between  the  African  peoples  and  the 
whites.  As  far  as  the  Colonial  Office  was  concerned, 
another  motive  was  the  desire  to  prevent  further 
tribal  disintegration  and  to  safeguard  the  native 
economy.  If  the  system  was  intended  to  protect 
the  African  from  European  competition,  it  has  op¬ 
erated  the  other  way  around  too,  especially  in  re¬ 
cent  years  under  the  pressures  of  overpopulation 
and  African  demands  for  good  land  outside  the 
reserves.  It  has  also  supplied  European  employers 
with  a  large  pool  of  “cheap”  labor  and  relieved 
them  of  the  responsibility,  as  a  general  rule,  for 
furnishing  living  quarters  for  the  worker’s  de¬ 
pendents  (or  the  wage  equivalent)  and  the  other 
services  normally  extended. 

Ownership  of  land  is  the  bitterest  issue  at  stake 
between  Africans  and  Europeans.  The  European 
share  of  land  is  proportionately  larger  than  the 
African  share.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  European 

7.  See,  for  example,  report  of  the  Labor  Adviser  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office,  Labor  Conditions  in  East  Africa,  1^46  (London, 
HMSO,  1946),  Colonial  No.  193. 


group,  which  constitutes  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  population,  possesses  or  has  an  option  on  al¬ 
most  6  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area.  In  Kenya, 
where  only  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total 
area  is  capable  of  supporting  an  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  the  European  community,  representing  .7 
per  cent  of  the  population,  according  to  one  esti¬ 
mate,  has  claimed  20  per  cent  of  the  best  land.® 
In  both  the  Rhodesias  the  land  set  aside  for  Euro¬ 
pean  use  includes  all  the  area  in  a  compact  bloc 
along  the  railroad;  native  reserves  are  widely  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  flanks  of  the  plateau,  frequently  at  a 
distance  from  available  roads  and  on  land  that  is 
inferior  in  the  character  of  both  the  soil  and  water 
supply  and  may  be  located  in  tsetse-fly  country. 

Overpopulation  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the 
land  to  support  people  is  most  marked  in  the  re¬ 
serves.  The  new  boundaries  have  made  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  the  native  cultivator  to  practice 
the  traditional  shifting  agriculture  and  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  the  Kiambu  district,  the 
best  area  of  Kenya’s  once-prosperous  Kikuyu  re¬ 
serve,  population  density  reaches  more  than  450 
per  square  mile.  Population  pressure  added  to  ero¬ 
sion  has  created  a  situation  there  in  which  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  people  are  already  without  land 
and  90,000  might  lose  their  means  of  support  with¬ 
in  a  short  time.^  In  parts  of  the  Kavirondo  reserve, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  as  many  as  800  to 
900  persons  may  be  crowded  on  a  square  mile.  As 
a  result,  more  and  more  natives  are  spilling  out  of 
the  reserves  to  seek  employment  or  to  occupy 
land  illegally  outside. 

Soil  erosion,  congestion,  landlessness  and  mi- 
grancy  are  not  problems  created  solely  by  the 
reserves  nor  confined  to  them.  Overcrowding  is 
also  a  serious  issue  in  the  territories  which  have 
not  adopted  segregation.  Where  the  reserve  system 
exists,  nevertheless,  Africans  tend  to  blame  it  for 
their  difficulties.  The  psychological  impact  of  the 
settlement  controversy  has  been  incalculable  on 
Europeans  and  Africans  alike,  for  it  strikes  at  the 
roots  of  the  entire  colonial  dilemma.  It  probably 
cannot  be  exaggerated  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
territory  in  which  the  principle  of  segregation— or 
“parallel  development,”  as  Europeans  prefer  to  call 
it — has  been  farthest  applied.  In  Kenya  and  North¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  the  emotional  charge  carried  by  the 
reserves,  although  heavy,  is  less.  There  the  Colonial 
Office  retains  control  over  native  policy.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt  in  the  territories  where  the  system  has 
not  been  adopted — in  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  and 

8.  Margery  Perham  and  Elspcth  Huxley,  Race  and  Politics  in 
Kenya  (London,  Faber,  1944),  p.  46. 

9.  See  Negley  Parson  in  Last  Chance  in  Africa  (New  York, 
Harcourt,  1950),  pp.  106-10. 
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even  Uganda — especially  since  the  trend  toward 
regional  integration  seems  to  many  Africans  to  v 
facilitate  the  spread  of  Southern  Rhodesian  prac¬ 
tices. 

RACE  AND  POLITICS 

The  state  of  African  political  development  first 
encountered  in  the  area  and  its  possibilities  for 
European  enterprise  have  been  two  major  in¬ 
fluences  on  constitutional  policy.  Uganda,  Ny- 
asaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  are  declared 
protectorates,  where  central  government  operates 
through  a  system  of  indirect  rule,  in  theory  at 
least  intended  to  build  toward  self-government  on 
the  foundation  of  authentic  African  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  Kenya  became  a  crown  colony — a  status 
capable  of  development  into  complete  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Farther  up  the  ladder.  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  colonial  empire  at  all, 
having  achieved  responsible  government,  with 
some  qualifications,  in  1923.  It  is  usually  described 
as  being  somewhere  between  colony  and  dominion 
status.  Tanganyika,  too,  is  a  case  apart,  having  been 
administered  as  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  un¬ 
til  1946  when  Britain  placed  it  under  United  Na¬ 
tions  trusteeship. 

All  have  reached  the  stage  of  a  legislative  coun¬ 
cil  composed  both  of  “official”  members,  repre¬ 
senting  government,  and  also  of  “unofficial” 
representatives,  nominated  or  elected  to  represent 
local  interests.  The  next  stage  may  be  determined 
by  the  relative  number  of  the  unofficial  and  official 
members  in  the  legislative  council.  In  the  trust  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Tanganyika,  for  example,  the  government 
side  is  still  in  the  majority.  In  Uganda  and  Nyasa- 
land,  officials  and  unofficials  are  in  balance,  but 
Kenya  and  Northern  Rhodesia  have  reached  the 
point  of  an  unofficial  majority.  Kenya,  in  fact,  has 
progressed  farther  to  the  stage  where  four  unoffi¬ 
cial  members  of  the  legislative  council  are  being 
brought  into  the  executive  council,  which  thus  has 
become  an  embryo  cabinet  of  ministers  responsible 
to  the  electorate.  Southern  Rhodesia  has  long  had 
a  fullfledged  cabinet  of  ministers  answerable  to  a 
legislature  elected  on  a  limited-property  basis  which 
excludes  all  but  a  fraction  of  Africans.^® 

The  rapidity  with  which  constitutional  advances 
can  be  registered  is,  however,  limited  by  the 
Africans’  lack  of  preparation  for  political  respon¬ 
sibility.  At  the  present  time  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cils  are  not  representative  bodies;  all  racial  com- 

10.  Eligibility  to  vote  includes  ownership  of  property  with 
a  minimum  value  of  £150  per  annum  and  an  income  of  not 
less  than  £100  per  annum.  At  the  end  of  August  1948  there 
were  46,869  Europeans  and  307  Africans  on  the  voters’  roll, 
according  to  the  Yearbook^  and  Guide  to  Southern  Africa,  1950, 
cited. 


munities  are  represented  on  the  unofficial  side  of 
the  legislatures  but  not  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  in  the  total  population.  The  general  policy 
has  been  to  increase  African  representation  at  a 
faster  rate  than  that  of  other  communities,  keeping 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  official  mem¬ 
bers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  build  up  “chains  of 
representation”  from  the  people  to  the  legislatures.^^ 

“devolution” — TO  WHOM  ? 

The  British  government  believes  local  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  best  training-ground  for  African  poli¬ 
tics  and  claims  to  be  devolving  responsibility 
on  the  native  administration  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  prepared  to  accept  it.  Again,  however, 
the  pattern  is  checkered  throughout  the  territories. 
The  Uganda  agreement  of  1900  recognized  the  na¬ 
tive  kingdom  of  Buganda  as  the  authority  under 
British  jurisdiction  for  the  central  province  and 
gave  similar  powers  to  lesser  kingdoms  in  the  other 
provinces.  At  the  other  extreme,  geographically 
and  politically,  lies  Southern  Rhodesia.  There  the 
native  peoples,  on  the  one  hand,  were  neither  as 
numerous  nor  as  organized  as  Uganda  Africans 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  European  settlers  desired 
to  take  direct  control  of  the  territory.  As  a  result 

II.  For  background  on  constitutional  development  in  Britain’s 
dependencies,  see  British  Information  Services,  Towards  Self- 
Government  in  the  British  Colonies,  I.  D.  598,  revised  (New 
York,  BIS,  January  1950). 
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relatively  little  use  has  been  made  of  native  cus¬ 
tomary  law  and  authorities,  the  cential  government 
exercising  direct  control  through  the  Ministry  of 
Native  Affairs.'^ 

Arrangements  in  the  remainder  of  the  territories 
fall  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  It  was 
nowhere  possible  to  apply  indirect  rule  as  the  basis 
for  local  government  on  the  scale  achieved  in 
Uganda.  The  governments  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika  and  Nyasaland  originally  had  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  more  direct  form  of  control  in  many  districts, 
although  making  fullest  possible  use  of  tribal  au¬ 
thorities.  Kenya  arrangements,  owing  partly  to 
pressure  from  the  European  settlers  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  real  difficulties  in  utilizing  established 
tribal  institutions,  have  more  closely  resembled 
those  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  territories,  depending  therefore  on  whether 
they  are  “mixed”  or  “unmixed”  colonies  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  indirect  rule  has  been  applied,  face 
different  sets  of  problems.  The  issue  in  Uganda,  as 
disturbances  in  1945  and  1949  revealed,  is  not 
whether  the  protectorate  shall  have  an  African 
administration  but  how  democratic  that  adminis¬ 
tration  may  be,  since  it  relies  on  an  African  oli¬ 
garchy  built  up  for  the  sake  of  administrative 
convenience  by  indirect  rule.*^  In  Kenya  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  the  issue  is  one  of  race  rather 
than  class.  The  European  position  rests  on  a  treas¬ 
ured  tradition  of  self-government;  the  African  po¬ 
sition,  on  pledges  made  by  the  British  government 
to  the  effect  that  Britain  would  serve  in  trust  until 
the  Africans  were  ready  to  carry  the  responsibility 
in  their  own  territories — a  pledge  contained  in  the 
famous  White  Paper  of  1923,  which  affirmed  the 
paramountcy  of  native  interests.***  Anxious  to  throw 
off  Colonial  Office  control,  Europeans  see  “African 
backwardness”  as  a  stumbling-block  in  the  progress 
of  the  territories.  As  long  as  Africans  suspect  that 
the  European  community  wants  self-government 
on  the  basis  of  white  supremacy,  they  are  unlikely 
to  approve  the  grant  of  self-government  to  the 
local  administration,  particularly  not  to  the  local 
European  community.*’  A  third  factor  in  East 

12.  In  granting  self-government  in  1923,  the  Crown,  through 
the  Commonwealth  Relations  Office,  retained  jurisdiction  over 
external  relations  and  certain  legislative  and  executive  aspects 
of  native  affairs. 

13.  See  Uganda  Protectorate,  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  Into  the  Disturbances  in  Uganda  During  April  igqg 
(Entebbe,  1950);  also  summary  of  Uganda  government  memo¬ 
randum,  East  African  Standard  (Nairobi),  February  17,  1950; 
the  moderate  African  position  is  given  by  E.  M.  K.  Mulira  in 
Troubled  Uganda  (London,  Fabian  Publications,  1950). 

14.  Hailey,  cited,  pp.  135-38;  also  “Black  and  White  in  Af¬ 
rica,”  The  Economist  (London),  Vol.  157,  No.  5528  (Au¬ 
gust  6,  1949)- 


Africa  is  the  desire  of  the  Asian  communities  for 
equal  economic  and  political  opportunities  with 
the  white  settlers.  Harassed  by  these  conflicting 
forces,  the  British  government  has  attempted  to 
secure  European  consent  to  and  cooperation  with 
measures  intended  to  bring  the  Africans  along  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  But  since  these  efforts  fre¬ 
quently  involve  equivalent  concessions  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  they  have  embroiled  London  in  a  number 
of  contradictions. 

If  race  is  not  the  touchstone  of  politics  in  East 
and  Central  Africa,  which  descriptions  of  the  area 
sometimes  make  it  appear,  it  is  certainly  a  vital 
factor  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Tanganyika  and 
Kenya.  Publicity  over  land  disputes  has  given  Ken¬ 
ya  the  reputation  of  being  the  “bad  boy  of  the 
Empire”  and  made  British  actions  in  that  colony 
a  test  of  its  intentions  regarding  native  policy  in 
African  dependencies  generally.  The  beginnings  of 
a  communal  franchise  and  communal  financing  of 
certain  social  and  public  services,  like  hospitals, 
roads  and  schools,  encourage  the  tendency  of  the 
various  ethnic  communities  to  maintain  their  sep¬ 
arateness  and  to  consider  all  problems  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  their  own  particular  vantage  point.  Politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  the  usual  sense  exist  only  in  Southern 
Rhodesia;  in  the  other  territories  political  blocs  are 
forming  on  the  basis  of  racial  interests,  like  the 
Electors’  Union  of  Kenya — political  voice  of  the 
settlers — and  the  Kenya  African  Union. 

WHAT  BRITAIN  WANTS 

British  policy  is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  the 
“dual  mandate”:  the  twofold  objective  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  tropical  Africa  for  the  “general 
good,”  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  African  inhabitants.  In  the  postwar 
economic  crisis  it  has  been  difficult,  especially  for 
a  new  Labor  government  on  trial,  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  the  two  aims  and  to  resist  or  even 
recognize  the  constant  temptation  to  identify  Af¬ 
rican  needs  with  those  of  Britain  and  to  equate  the 
general  good  with  what  is  good  for  the  Empire. 
The  racial  cleavage  in  eastern  Africa  presented  a 
particular  pitfall  for  Laborites,  who  strongly  oppose 
discrimination. 

The  task  of  the  Labor  government  was  not  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  it  took  the  sterling  crisis, 
finally,  to  put  Africa  on  the  map  as  far  as  the 
British  public  was  concerned.  The  food  shortage 
and  the  dollar  deficit  reawakened  British  interest 
in  the  possibilities  of  developing  Africa  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  reservoir  of  any  raw  materials  that  would 

15.  Arthur  Creech  Jones,  “The  British  Colonial  Territories,” 
The  Yale  Review,  Voi.  38,  No.  2  (Winter  1949). 
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save  dollars  or  earn  them.'^  The  withdrawal  o£ 
British  garrisons  from  India,  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
together  with  the  possibility  that  the  Mediterranean 
lifeline  might  be  interdicted  in  another  war,  height¬ 
ened  the  importance  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara 
as  a  military  and  industrial  base.  It  also  appeared 
to  fit  into  the  pattern  of  European  economic  and 
military  cooperation  that  was  beginning  to  take 
shape  in  1947-48.  Seeing  African  development  as  a 
“life  or  death”  matter  for  the  economy  of  Britain, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Labor  government 
itself  became  “ruthless  exponents  of  development,” 
regardless  of  methods.'^ 

The  1945  amendment  to  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Act  of  1940,  a  measure  antedat¬ 
ing  the  Labor  government,  had  established  a  credit 
of  ;^i20  million  to  be  spent  between  1946  and 
1956.*®  Overseas  dependent  territories  were  invited 
to  submit  ten-year  development  plans,  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  partly  from  colonial  revenues  and  partly 
by  allocations  under  the  act — ^21  million  was  set 
aside  for  the  territories  in  this  area — and  loans 
floated  by  colonial  governments.  The  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  these  plans  in  Central  and  East  Af¬ 
rica  is  the  emphasis  on  increasing  food  production, 
building  up  exports,  especially  those  needed  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
industries  which  will  absorb  those  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  populations  whom  the  land  is  no  longer 
able  to  support.  Local  variations  reflect  problems 
peculiar  to  the  territory.*^ 

labor’s  innovation 

The  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts 
were  inspired  in  the  main  by  colonial  needs.  The 
1948  Overseas  Resources  Development  Act,  Labor’s 
special  contribution  to  colonial  policy,  was  primar¬ 
ily  intended  as  relief  for  Britain.  Under  the  act  the 
Colonial  Development  Corporation,  capitalized  at 
/loo  million,  was  to  set  up  projects  for  production 
of  specific  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  especially 
those  which  would  either  save  or  earn  dollars  for 
the  sterling  area,  in  British  colonial  areas.  The 
Overseas  Food  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
million,  was  to  undertake  the  same  kind  of  pro- 

16.  On  the  importance  of  exports,  especially  of  capital  goods, 
to  colonies  in  Britain's  long-term  plan  of  economic  recovery, 
see  Parliamentary  Debates  {Hansard),  House  of  Commons,  Vol. 
460,  No.  55  (February  4,  1949). 

17.  George  Lichtheim,  “Britain’s  Third  Empire,”  Commentary, 
Vol.  6,  No.  6  (December  1948).  A  reply  to  Conservative  charges 
of  “Labor  imperialism”  was  made  by  Rita  Hinden  in  “The 
Heritage  of  Empire,”  Venture  (London,  Fabian  Colonial  Bu¬ 
reau),  Vol.  2,  No.  I  (February  1950). 

18.  Vernon  D.  McKay,  “Empires  in  Transition,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports.  Vol.  23,  No.  4  (May  i,  1947). 

IQ-  The  British  Territories  in  East  and  Central  Africa,  cited, 
summarizes  the  territories’  ten-year  development  plans,  pp.  47-8. 


duction  in  appropriate  areas  anywhere  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  placed  under  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food,  not  the  (Colonial  Office. 

The  most  spectacular  of  the  OFC’s  projects  is 
the  Tanganyika  groundnuts  scheme;  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  created  in  order  to 
take  charge  of  it.  This  scheme,  presented  by  the 
Lever  Group’s  United  Africa  CxDmpany,  Ltd.,  in 
1946,  initially  envisaged  the  production  of  ground¬ 
nuts  —  peanuts  to  Americans  —  by  mechanized 
processes  in  huge  plantations  cleared  from  hitherto 
uninhabited,  arid  bush  country  in  East  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  The  target  set  by  the  1947  White 
Paper  was  the  development  of  about  3,250,000  acres 
of  land,  at  a  capital  cost  of  23,975,000.^°  The  an¬ 
nual  saving  to  Britain  was  expected  to  be  more 
than  jCio  million.  It  would  be  the  largest  agricul¬ 
tural  development  ever  undertaken  anywhere. 

The  United  Africa  (ximpany  initiated  operations 
under  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  January  1947;  con¬ 
trol  passed  to  the  OFC  in  March  1948.  The  1947 
target  was  to  have  been  150,000  acres  cleared  and 
sown;  almost  60,000  tons  of  nuts  were  to  be  har¬ 
vested  in  1948.  The  actual  accomplishment  on 
March  31,  1948  was  a  total  of  13,746  acres  of  bush 
flattened,  and  7,500  acres  planted,  at  ten  times  the 
original  cost  calculations.  In  November  1949  the 
Minister  of  Food,  John  Strachey,  announced  that 
the  final  target  was  to  be  cut  back  to  600,000 
acres  cleared  and  planted  by  1954. 


The  East  Africa  project  highlighted  some  of  the 
essential  needs  and  problems  associated  with  Afri¬ 
can  development.  It  was  an  expensive  but  invalu¬ 
able  lesson  for  Britain  and  for  all  the  agencies 
engaged  in  technical  assistance  planning. 

The  groundnuts  scheme,  in  the  first  place,  taught 
some  hard  lessons  about  the  intractability  of  na¬ 
ture  in  Africa.  A  great  deal  of  the  soil  in  tropical 
Africa  is  low  in  reserve  fertility.^’  Lack  of  surface 
water  and  irregular  or  maldistributed  rainfall  is  an 
associated  problem.  Each  of  the  three  groundnuts 
“locations”  in  Tanganyika  presented  a  different 
problem:  compact,  gritty  soil  at  Kongwa,  which 
caused  much  runoff  of  water  and  heavy  wear  on 

20.  Plan  for  the  Mechanized  Production  of  Groundnuts  in  East 
and  Central  Africa  (London,  HMSO,  1947),  Cmd.  7030.  Other 
references  include  East  African  Groundnuts  Scheme,  Review  of 
Progress  to  the  End  of  November  ig4y  (London,  HMSO,  1948), 
Cmd.  7314;  Overseas  Food  Corporation,  Report  and  Accounts 
for  ig48-4g  (London,  HMSO,  1949);  Alan  Wood,  The  Ground¬ 
nuts  Affair  (London,  Bodley  Head,  1950). 

21.  W.  V.  Lambert,  M.  A.  McCall,  Marlin  G.  Cline,  Report 
by  the  Special  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission 
Appointed  to  Survey  Agricultural  Problems  and  Research  Needs 
in  the  British  African  Colonies  and  Protectorates  (Washington, 
ECA,  1949,  mimeographed). 
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machinery;  more  amenable  soil  but  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  depth  and  nutrients  at  Urambo;  and  in 
the  Southern  Province  high  rainfall  of  the  mon¬ 
soon-type,  which  washes  soil  away. 

Much  of  the  area,  moreover,  lies  within  the 
broad  belt  across  Africa  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly, 
carrier  of  typanosomiasis,  or  sleeping  sickness,  in 
humans  and  nagana  in  cattle,  and  is  scourged  by 
many  other  varieties  of  pests  and  insects. 

THE  SHORTAGES 

Other  limiting  factors  concern  those  things 
which  can  be  added  to  African  resources  to  in¬ 
crease  their  value — scientific  research,  skilled  labor, 
communications  and  capital.  There  is  crying  need 
for  more  technicians  and  administrators.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  nightmarish  experiences  of 
the  first  groundnuts  year  was  the  failure  to  pro¬ 
cure  adequate  staff  with  farming  and  agricultural 
training,  still  less  with  direct  African  experience. 
The  chronic  scarcity  of  labor,  especially  skilled  or 
semiskilled  workers,  and  the  low  productivity  of 
African  workers  arc  other  retarding  factors.  The 
groundnuts  scheme  found  no  difficulty  in  recruit¬ 
ing  African  workers — in  1948-49  there  were  28,000 
employed — but  had  trouble  holding  them.  A 
monthly  turnover  of  10  per  cent  was  reported,  even 
though  the  projects  offered  wage  and  working 
conditions  (after  housing  was  provided)  as  good  as 
those  provided  by  other  large  enterprises  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika — and  better  training  facilities.  Diseased, 
undernourished  and  with  little  training  or  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  work,  which  is  in  any  case  a  part-time 
activity  for  him,  the  African  in  these  territories  on 
the  whole  does  not  make  a  productive  worker.  His 
relatively  poor  showing  is  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  wage  he  draws  and  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of 
production.  The  cheap  labor  of  Africa,  it  is  fre- 
quendy  pointed  out,  is  a  myth — a  drawback  rather 
than  an  incentive  to  capital  investment  there. 

In  the  provision  of  basic  services  nothing  de¬ 
mands  greater  priority  than  the  communications 
system,  which  is  even  now  inadequate.  Lack  of 
port,  railroad  and  highway  facilities  inflates  the 
cost  of  living,  especially  in  distant  territories  like 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  shackles  estab¬ 
lished  industries  and  keeps  rich  areas  like  Tan¬ 
ganyika’s  Southern  Province  sealed  against  devel¬ 
opment.  In  the  groundnuts  scheme,  the  Kongwa 
location  was  selected  for  the  first  major  effort  be¬ 
cause  of  its  proximity  to  the  railway  line  running 
out  from  Dar-es-Salaam.  Still,  a  spur  had  to  be 
built  to  the  location,  and  the  port  installations,  al¬ 
ready  congested,  had  to  accommodate  a  greatly 
increased  volume  of  supplies  arriving  for  the 
project.  In  the  Southern  Province  clearing  and 


planting  operations  have  had  to  await  construction  I 
of  a  harbor  and  deepwater  berth  at  Mtwara  and  ' 
a  railway  to  Nachingwea,  headquarters  of  the  op-  | 
erations;  meanwhile  a  temporary  port  was  con-  | 

structed.  Extraordinary  bottlenecks  in  the  supply,  1 

transportation,  organization  and  accommodation  I 
of  stores  delayed  operations.  I 

In  his  annual  report  for  1950  the  Colonial  Sec-  | 

retary  underscored  the  importance  of  finding  out-  | 

lets  for  the  production  of  the  “rich  territories  in  the  t 

center  of  Africa  which  are  remote  from  the  sea.”  | 

Surveys  are  underway  of  alternative  routes  to  im-  ; 

prove  north-south  communications  by  linking  up  I 

the  southern  African  and  East  African  rail  sys-  1 

tems.^^  But  uncertainties  surround  such  expansion  I 

in  a  situation  in  which  the  relationship  between 
capital  costs,  anticipated  tonnages,  charges  and 
commodity  prices  can  only  be  hypothesized.  Some 
of  the  railway  and  port  development  projected  or 
underway  in  Tanganyika,  for  instance,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  the  new  freight  expected  from  the 
groundnuts  scheme.  Now  the  reduction  in  OFC  I 
targets  has  required  curtailment  of  plans.  I 

Financial  considerations,  as  the  Colonial  Secre-  I 

tary  also  pointed  out,  in  the  future  are  likely  to  j 

outweigh  all  other  aspects  of  development  plan-  i 
ning.  In  common  with  underdeveloped  areas  every-  | 
where,  the  colonies  find  that  a  great  deal  of  what  1 
has  to  be  done  must  be  financed  publicly.  Public 
financing  in  the  long  run  depends  on  the  taxable 
income  base,  and  this  in  eastern  Africa  is  destined 
to  remain  narrow  and  rigid  for  a  long  period  to 
come.  The  amount  of  private  capital  that  can  be 
attracted  to  the  territories  is  limited  by  the  risks 
and  uncertainties  involved  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  services,  again,  that  are  already  available 
in  other  investment  areas,  such  as  South  Africa. 

Only  a  modest  amount  of  United  States  aid  can  be  ' 
expected  under  the  European  Recovery  Program 
and  technical  assistance  programs  and  from  private  | 
American  sources.^^  | 

THE  TRACTOR — OR  THE  HOE  | 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  land  and  man-  [ 
power  constitute  the  principal  assets  in  most  of  the  [ 
territories.  At  present  they  are  wasting  assets.  But  [ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  over  methods  E 
for  increasing  their  productivity  so  as  to  feed  more  | 
people  more  adequately,  release  labor  for  other  ac-  * 
tivities  and  maintain  the  external  solvency  of  the  | 
territories.  In  eastern  Africa  arguments  center  on 

22.  A  Central  and  Southern  Africa  Transport  Conference  was 

held  at  Johannesburg,  beginning  Oct.  25,  to  formulate  an  over-  I 
all  communications  program.  It  was  attended  by  representatives  1 
of  the  powers  in  the  area  and  by  American  and  World  Bank  I 
observers.  |  j 

23.  Sec  page  164  of  this  Report.  '  , 
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the  case  for  and  against  large-scale  production — 
the  factory-farm  with  its  dozens  or  hundreds  of 
landless  workers — as  opposed  to  the  small  holding, 
the  owner-operated  parcel  of  a  few  acres.  But  any 
discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  plantation  versus 
peasant  production — and  of  emphasis  on  exports 
versus  emphasis  on  farming  for  the  local  market 
with  which  these  two  forms  of  land  use  are  usually, 
although  not  necessarily,  identified  —  soon  moves 
beyond  to  questions  involving  the  entire  future  of 
the  territory  and  its  society. 

With  all  its  shortcomings  the  Tanganyika  experi¬ 
ment  represented  an  attempt,  it  is  held,  to  raise 
colonial  sights,  to  think  in  large  terms  of  harness¬ 
ing  all  available  resources,  and  to  establish  a  new 
governing  rule — the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  land 
— which  if  necessary  must  override  African  taboos. 
It  is  indisputable  that  for  certain  types  of  pro¬ 
duction  the  large  estate  or  plantation  is  more  effi¬ 
cient.  Unless  the  enterprise  can  draw  its  labor  force 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  or  will  assume 
all  the  responsibilities  of  creating  a  workers’  com- 
imunity,  the  system  can  perpetuate  labor  migrancy 
with  its  accompanying  evils.  At  best,  as  the  ground¬ 
nuts  project  demonstrated,  a  certain  amount  of 
social  tension  is  generated  when  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  is  superimposed  on  the  primitive  African  econ¬ 
omy.  It  also  demands  European  enterprise,  which 
imposes  on  the  territories  the  necessity  of  providing, 
possibly  at  the  expense  of  alternative  improvements 
in  African  areas,  the  standard  and  services  expected 
by  Europeans.  And  as  Tanganyika  again  illus¬ 
trated,  it  runs  the  danger  of  creating  a  new  vested 
interest. 

The  peasant  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  held 
to  be  wasteful  in  land,  labor  and  services.  It  can 
succeed  only  with  high-priced  commodities,  and 
there  are  crops  demanding  careful  processing,  like 
tea,  sisal  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  for  which  it  is  not 
considered  suitable  at  all.  It  usually  requires  greater 
supervision  and  marketing  assistance  on  the  part 
of  government.  But  it  keeps  the  family  together 
and  in  periods  of  falling  prices  provides  at  least  a 
modicum  of  subsistence. 

WHOSE  AFRICA.? 

Many  approaches  to  the  best  utilization  of  land 
and  labor  are  currently  being  attempted.  An  exten¬ 
sion  of  such  activities  demands  almost  heroic  efforts 
and  cannot  be  successful  without  African  help. 
How  this  is  to  be  achieved,  what  kinds  of  incentive 
are  needed  to  make  the  African  stay  on  the  job, 
increase  his  output  and  learn  the  habit  of  saving, 
are  some  of  the  most  debated  questions  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  Various  incentives  have  been  proposed: 
reinstatement  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  “cat” 


— the  suggestion  of  unreconstructed  old  settlers; 
compulsory  labor,  because  development  is  an 
emergency  need;  more  tax-supported  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  (at  the  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  of  income-creating 
projects);  higher  wages  and  removal  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  color  bar  where  this  prevails  provision 
of  cheap  consumer  goods  in  quantity.  Older  essays 
in  rapid  development  in  other  “backward”  areas 
suggest  that  another  incentive  is  indispensable  to 
success — the  ability  to  impart  to  the  people  a  sense 
of  personal  investment  in  the  enterprise. 

Of  all  the  criticism  directed  at  the  Labor  govern¬ 
ment’s  colonial  development  policy,  perhaps  the 
most  serious  concerned  its  failure  to  associate  Afri¬ 
cans  more  intimately  with  the  program  from  top  to 
bottom.^*  The  original  White  Paper  on  the  ground¬ 
nuts  scheme  had  expressed  the  intention  of  prepar¬ 
ing  Africans  for  management  of  the  project  and 
eventually  turning  it  over  to  the  native  population. 
But  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence  under  pres¬ 
sure,  the  details  of  this  transfer  have  remained  as 
shadowy  and  undetermined  as  at  the  start. 


The  importance  of  giving  the  Africans  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  development  of 
their  own  land  brings  development  right  into  the 
political  arena  and  demands  a  resolution  of  the 
controversy  that  is  raging  over  the  pros  and  cons 
of  further  European  settlement  in  the  area  and  the 
related  issues  of  interterritorial  unions  and  contin¬ 
ued  European  domination.  Far  from  planning  to 
raise  the  African  to  the  status  of  a  partner,  many 
Europeans  believe  that  he  has  no  way  of  fulfilling 
the  potentialities  of  the  area.  If  any  development  is 
to  occur,  they  contend,  it  must  be  accomplished 
through  the  action  of  importing  European  enter¬ 
prise,  farmers  and  skilled  workers.  There  are  a 
number  of  different  sources  of  support  for  the 
proposal  of  intensive  white  immigration.  The  soil 
scientist  believes  that  “the  interests  of  Africa  can 
best  be  served  by  creating  prosperity,  and  prosperity 
can  best  be  created  by  European  immigrants  who 
make  use  of  modern  methods  ...  in  their  enter¬ 
prises.”^^  The  European  settler’s  motive  is  less 

24.  The  economic  color  bar  in  this  area  is  as  yet  a  problem 
only  in  the  Rhodesias,  on  the  state-owned  railways  and  in  the 
copper  mines.  For  the  views  of  European  labor  on  African  em¬ 
ployment  and  wages  see  Roy  Welensky,  secretary  of  the  Rho¬ 
desian  Railways  Workers’  Union  and  leader  of  the  elected  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  legislature,  “Africans  and  Trade  Unions  in  North¬ 
ern  Rhodesia,”  African  Affairs  (London),  Vol.  45,  No.  181 
(October  1946). 

25.  Parliamentary  Debates  {Hansard),  House  of  Commons, 
Vol.  477,  No.  78,  cited,  p.  1466. 

26.  William  C.  Lowdermilk,  in  an  article  for  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  newspaper.  Die  Burger,  quoted  by  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
(London),  Vol.  26,  No.  1336  (May  ii,  1950). 
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economic  than  political;  he  wants  to  increase  his 
weight  in  the  population  ratio.^^ 

The  crux  of  the  developing  racial  conflict  con¬ 
cerns  ownership  of  the  land.  The  Europeans  ask 
why  the  African  should  be  given  more  land  to 
destroy;  the  native  asks  why,  when  there  is  not 
enough  land  for  him  now,  there  should  be  agita¬ 
tion  for  additional  European  settlement.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  government,  buffeted  between  these  clashing 
views  and  torn  by  its  own  conflicting  interests  in 
eastern  Africa,  has  confused  the  situation  by  its 
practice  of  taking  refuge  in  conciliatory  formulas. 
Thus,  Arthur  Creech  Jones,  former  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  was  quoted  during  his  1949 
visit  to  East  and  Central  Africa  as  stating  that  the 
British  government’s  guarantees  to  the  Africans 
would  permit  only  a  degree  of  European  develop¬ 
ment.  But  on  his  return,  apparently  in  an  effort  to 
allay  the  storm  this  statement  aroused  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  the  Colonial  Secretary  stressed  the  great  part 
that  European  settlement  would  play  in  African 
development.^®  The  Tanganyika  government  in 
December  1949  extended  European  leaseholds  from 
33  to  99  years.  This  measure,  which  presumably 
freezes  the  present  system  for  three  generations, 
seemed  to  depart  from  the  previous  Colonial  Office 
position  and  fanned  African  suspicions. 

WHITE  supremacy  AND  BLACK  NATIONALISM 

In  reality,  the  prospects  for  European  settlement 
are  severely  limited  by  the  lack  of  good  land,  by 
the  low  African  standard  of  living  which  limits 
local  demand  for  European  farm  products,  by  the 
uncertain  export  position  of  European  agriculture, 
as  well  as  by  the  requirement  of  the  European  to 
maintain  a  distinctive  scale  of  living.  But  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  these  limitations  are  fully  appreciated 
by  the  Africans,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Europeans,  under  similar  pressure,  have  advo¬ 
cated  new  settlement  on  a  scale  which  their  own 
experience,  in  calmer  moments,  would  indicate  to 
be  exaggerated. 

Behind  the  settlement  controversy  is  the  Euro¬ 
pean  desire  to  consolidate  and  maintain  a  privi- 

27.  “Tanganyika  Outlook,”  East  African  Standard  (Nairobi), 
January  20,  1950. 

28.  The  Colonial  Secretary  stated  that  the  need  for  more  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers  in  Northern  Rhodesia  (where  the  first  statement 
had  been  made)  would  be  affected  by  the  setting  aside  of  large 
areas  for  African  use  now  and  in  the  future.  But,  he  continued, 
“there  is  room  for  more  Europeans  and  more  European  enter¬ 
prise  and  capital,  and  I  .  .  .  cannot  foresee  a  time  at  which 
that  will  not  be  so.”  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia  (London),  Vol. 
25,  No.  1294  (July  21,  1949).  In  Parliament,  a  few  days  later, 
he  said  that  there  would  be  no  modification  of  land  policy  and 
described  as  unfortunate  the  fact  that  his  Northern  Rhodesia 
statement  had  been  interpreted  as  anticipating  "dissolution  of 
the  partnership”  in  Central  Africa.  Parliamentary  Debates  {Han¬ 
sard),  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  467,  p.  2915  (July  29,  1949). 


leged  status  and  the  African  desire  for  a  larger 
political  role.  These  aims  also  feed  the  agitation 
for  and  against  closer  union  of  the  territories  in 
Central  Africa  and  East  Africa.  Southern  Rho¬ 
desians  visualize  the  amalgamation  (or  if  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  federation)  of  the  Rhodesias 
and  Nyasaland  as  a  step  toward  dominion  status, 
when  the  last  vestiges  of  Colonial  Office  control 
would  be  removed.  Unofficial  European  sentiment 
in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  favorable  to  union  with 
the  self-governing  neighbor  in  the  expectation  that 
this  would  lead  to  the  application  in  the  northern 
territories  of  Southern  Rhodesia’s  policy  of  racial 
segregation.  African  opinion  in  both  the  northern 
territories  appears  to  be  emphatically  opposed  to 
any  such  move. 

In  East  Africa,  Kenya  replaces  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  as  the  leader  in  the  movement  for  closer 
union,  an  example  for  many  Europeans  in  the 
other  territories  and  the  bogey  of  the  nonwhite 
communities.  In  Kenya  and  Tanganyika,  however, 
the  large  Asiatic  community  creates  a  special  pres¬ 
sure  group,  allied  for  the  present  with  the  Africans. 

The  British  government  sought  a  compromise 
in  the  form  of  administrative  unions — the  East 
African  High  Oimmission  and  the  Central  Afri¬ 
can  (Douncil.  Like  most  compromises,  however, 
these  unions  wholly  sadsfy  no  group.  In  East 
Africa  the  Africans  object  to  the  inequality  of  their 
representation  in  the  interterritorial  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly.  The  Indians  are  dissatisfied  because  their 
demand  for  equality  of  racial  representation  was  I 
not  met;  they  fear,  besides,  competition  from  Ken¬ 
yan  business.  The  Europeans  accept  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  as  an  entering  wedge  for  political  union. 
The  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  fearing 
that  Tanganyika’s  political  independence  was  en¬ 
dangered,  found  that  the  limits  of  administrative 
union  permissible  with  the  trust  agreement  had 
been  reached.^^ 

Since  1948  racial  divergences  have  become  more 
pronounced,  obscuring  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
territories’  problems.  African  nationalism  is  grow¬ 
ing  apace,  but  any  political  concession  to  Africans, 
such  as  the  recent  proposal  for  nonracial  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Tanganyika  Legislative  Council,  excites 
European  reactions  and  intensifies  the  demand  for 
more  white  settlement.^®  This,  in  turn,  activates  } 
African  fears  and  African  nationalism.  Educated 
and  astute  Africans  are  increasingly  coming  to  the  ! 
fore  to  direct  this  nationalism;  meanwhile,  the 

29.  See  UN  Trusteeship  Council,  Report  of  the  Visiting  [ 
Mission  to  East  Africa  on  Tanganyika  (Lake  Success,  United  | 
Nations,  November  8,  1948),  Document  No.  T/218,  pp.  63-70.  I 

30.  For  representative  opinion  sec  East  African  Standard  (Nai¬ 
robi),  March  10  and  17,  1950,  Venture  (London),  June  1950; 
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moderates  who  have  advocated  cooperation  in  a 
program  of  gradual  reform  are  being  increasingly 
subjected  to  pressure  from  extremists. 

Despite  the  Labor  government’s  efforts,  the 
race  problem  in  southern  Africa  cannot  be  geo¬ 
graphically  confined.  The  Indian  government  is 
deeply  interested  both  as  a  consequence  of  the  large 
Indian  communities  along  the  east  coast  and  its 
own  attitudes  on  colonialism  and  race  relations. 
Corrosive  effects  have  been  produced  by  events  in 
South  Africa,  whose  native  policy  has  always  had 
a  strong  influence  in  Kenya  and  the  Rhodesias. 
These  events  include  the  introduction  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  apartheid,  or  racial  segregation,  and  the 
Malan  government’s  pan-African  policy  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  “white  line.”  London’s  cautiousness  on 
the  racial  and  constitutional  problem  in  the  R’no- 
desias,  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  is  without  doubt 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  avoid  actions  that  might 
have  the  effect  of  swinging  support  away  from  the 
moderate  United  party  to  the  Malan  Nationalists, 
among  whom,  incidentally,  there  is  considerable 
latent  republican  sentiment.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  India  and  the  Union,  which  focus  on  the 
Indian  population  in  Natal,  have  brought  the  broad 
racial  issue  in  southern  and  eastern  Africa  into  the 
compass  of  the  UN,  already  involved  because  of 
its  trusteeship  over  Tanganyika,  and  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  world  opinion. 

Criticism  abroad  has  the  effect  of  hardening  ra¬ 
cial  attitudes  as  well  as  of  making  moderates  in  all 
communities  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  avoid¬ 
ing  a  head-on  clash  at  all  costs.  Thus  the  report  of 
the  United  Nations  visiting  mission  to  Tanganyika, 
made  public  in  November  1948,  generated  con¬ 
siderable  heat  in  the  territories,  since  on  the  whole 
it  took  the  African  side  on  controversial  issues. 
The  following  year  the  Kenya  Electors’  Union 
announced  a  new  program,  the  “Kenya  plan,” 
which  had  among  its  objectives  the  “removal  of 
Tanganyika  from  UN  trusteeship  and  its  incor¬ 
poration  within  the  Empire,”  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  British  East  African  dominion  under  Euro¬ 
pean  leadership.  The  Kenya  plan  also  demanded 

“Round  the  Bend  in  Kenya,”  The  Spectator  (London),  No. 
6361  (May  26,  1950). 


from  Downing  Street  an  unequivocal  statement  of 
“restraint  of  political  advance  for  the  African  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  he  attains  a  sense  of  civic  responsi¬ 
bility.”^*  Eliud  Mathu,  African  member  of  the 
Kenya  Legislative  (Douncil,  replied  that  “the  Elec¬ 
tors’  Union’s  endeavor  to  curb  the  poHtical  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  African  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  political  war.”  Insecurity  is  causing 
the  settlers  in  the  various  territories  to  draw  closer 
together,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  other  communi¬ 
ties,  are  seeking  allies  abroad. 

No  matter  what  direction  African  development 
takes,  it  must  rest  on  interracial  partnership.  This 
is  clearly  seen  by  men  of  good  will  in  all  communi¬ 
ties,  even  though  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  spell 
out  the  details  of  the  partnership.  Sir  Stewart  Gore- 
Brown,  who  represents  African  interests  in  the 
Northern  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council,  declared 
recently:  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  next  in 
importance  to  the  problem  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  comes  that 
of  the  color  problem  in  Africa  today.  ...  I  would 
urge  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command  that  if 
we  are  to  avoid  very  serious  trouble  in  the  near 
future,  a  clear  statement  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  for  all  the  dependent  colonies  should 
be  made  from  the  highest  level.”^^  This  plea  for  a 
clear  declaration  of  purpose  concerning  the  relative 
roles  of  Africans  and  Europeans  in  the  political 
future  of  the  territories  is  being  echoed  on  all 
sides;  the  most  extreme  of  the  white  settlers  de¬ 
mand  “candor”  from  Downing  Street. 

The  issue  in  eastern  Africa  touches  on  a  matter 
of  profound  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
particularly  to  those  sensitive  areas,  like  the 
United  States,  which  have  not  yet  successfully  re¬ 
solved  their  own  minority  problems.  Again  Britain 
has  the  opportunity  of  setting  the  pace — of  meeting 
successfully,  and  in  advance  of  other  nations,  a 
problem  involving  fundamental  human  relation¬ 
ships.  Once  policy  on  this  issue  has  been  clarified, 
the  perplexity  that  now  characterizes  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  African  development  will  be  removed. 

31.  The  Kenya  plan  was  reproduced  by  East  Africa  and  Rho¬ 
desia  (London),  October  6  and  13,  1949. 

32.  Venture  (London),  June  1950. 
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U.S.  Interest  in  African  Development 

BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 


AT  THE  conclusion  of  the  London  conference  of 
the  Western  foreign  ministers  in  May  1950  a  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  on  Africa  which  pledged  the 
United  States,  with  Britain  and  France,  to  a  three- 
point  program:  political  development  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  peoples,  rapid  improvement  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  close  cooperation  for  these  purposes 
between  the  European  colonial  powers  and  the 
United  States.* 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  DARK  CONTINENT 

Hitherto  Africa  has  been  chiefly  known  here  for 
the  sacrificial  work  of  American  missionaries,  big- 
game  hunting  and  the  imperial  scramble  for  col¬ 
onies.  The  Point  Four  program,  designed  to 
strengthen  Africa’s  economic  and  social  position, 
is  likely  to  supplant  these  former  interests.  “No 
significant  inroads  have  been  made  by  commu¬ 
nism,”  George  McGhee,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  African  affairs,  declared  recently 
in  a  comprehensive  address  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
Foreign  Policy  Association.^  But,  he  continued, 
“advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  time  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  remedy  .  .  .  conditions  which  could  other¬ 
wise  make  the  Africans  receptive.  .  .  .” 

The  amount  of  concrete  assistance  that  can  be 
expected  from  either  public  or  private  agencies  in 
the  United  States  for  implementation  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  communique  during  this  “period  of  grace,” 
however,  is  limited.  Under  the  Economic  Recovery 
Act  funds  are  available  for  African  development 
through  regular  appropriations  to  metropolitan 
governments,  the  stockpiling  program,  a  special 
fund  for  dependent  overseas  territories  adminis¬ 
tered  on  an  incentive  basis,  as  well  as  a  small 
amount  for  technical  assistance.  Its  terms  restrict 
the  United  States  to  grants  for  direct  production  of 
a  kind  that  will  not  necessarily  most  benefit  the 
African  peoples  themselves.  In  any  event,  this  is  a 
short-term  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  factor  of  real  risk  involved, 
there  are  opportunities  for  private  American  in¬ 
vestors  in  Africa,  but  in  the  British  dependent  ter- 

1.  New  Yor^  Times,  May  14,  1950. 

2.  “United  States  Interests  in  Africa,”  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  Vol.  32,  No.  572  (June  19,  1950). 


ritories  these  opportunities  are  limited  to  mining 
and  secondary  industries,  and  they,  too,  must  con¬ 
form  with  the  over-all  needs  of  the  colonies  and 
the  sterling  area.  Whatever  investments  are  made 
would  have  to  be  permanent  investments,  yielding 
or  saving  dollars,  and  would  require  the  approval 
of  the  British  government  and  the  territorial  ad¬ 
ministrations.  The  latter,  no  rubber-stamp  agen¬ 
cies,  are  in  a  position  through  their  licensing  pow¬ 
ers  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  regarding  new 
investment.  At  present  little  attempt  is  being  made 
to  solicit  investment  from  the  United  States,  despite 
the  colonies’  capital  needs,  except  by  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia.  This  is  not  solely  to  be  explained  by  the 
differences  in  British  and  United  States  commercial 
policy.  It  is  feared  by  the  British  that  the  superim¬ 
position  of  American  technology  on  the  primitive 
African  economy  would  create  great  social  tensions, 
and  the  Tanganyika  experience  appears  to  confirm 
this  view. 

SUSPICIONS  OF  U.S. 

The  extent  of  American  aid,  officially  at  least, 
is  also  conditioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  colonial 
powers,  which  Assistant  Secretary  McGhee  de¬ 
scribed  as  at  once  “friendly,  critical  and  suspicious.” 
The  colonial  authorities  frankly  fear  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  anticolonial  bias  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  desire  to  anticipate  and  check  communism  on 
the  African  continent,  may  lead  this  country  to 
give  hasty  and  ill-considered  support  to  African 
nationalist  movements.  In  some  areas  of  colonial 
Africa  reluctance  is  even  noted  to  the  idea  of  ad¬ 
mitting  United  States  specialists  under  EGA  or 
Point  Four  appropriations,  lest  they  prematurely 
instruct  the  Africans  in  what  one  colonial  official 
described  as  the  “horrors  of  self-government.”  The 
United  States,  therefore,  believes  that  it  can  work 
only  through  the  administering  powers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  African  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  laid  down  in  May.  This  limitation,  in  turn, 
exposes  any  American  operation  in  Africa  to  criti¬ 
cism  from  African  nationalists,  who  might  inter¬ 
pret  United  States  aid  as  a  device  to  strengthen  the 
hold  of  the  colonial  powers  over  their  African 
territories. 
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